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GRASSES

See Grasses

HERBS
See Herbs

MEDICINAL PLANTS

See Medicine

MOSSES  AND  LICHENS

Iceland Moss                Liverworts

Irish Moss
Lichens

See Nut

Bark
Bud

Mosses

NUTS
PARTS   OF  PLANTS

Bulb                 Roots

Leaves             Stems

Pollen

PLANT PRODUCTS

Amber              Rosin               Gum

Attar                Sago                 Gum Arabic

Balm of Gilead Cacao               Gum Resins

Balsam             Calabash          Lac

Coffee              Canada Balsam Starch

Copal               Caper               Straw

Cork                 Cardamom        Tar

Cotton              Chocolate         Tea

Lumber            Galls                Trag-acanth

Resins              Ginseng            Turpentine

SPICES

See Spice

TREES

See Tree

"WEEDS

See Weeds

VEGETABLES

See Vegetables

PLANTAGENET, plan tafe net, a royal
house of England, which ruled from 1154 to
1399. The name is said to have been first ap-
plied to Geoffrey of Anjou, from his habit of
wearing a branch of broom (planta genesta)
in his cap. The name was borne by fourteen
kings, from Henry II, son of Geoffrey, to
Richard III. In 1400 the family was divided
into the branches
of Lancaster and
York, and from
their union in
1485 sprang the
House of Tudor.

PLAN'TAIN,
the name of a
family which in-
eludes several
species of well-
known weeds.
The common, or
greater, plan-
tain, has a ro-
sette of light
green leaves,
from the center
of which long,
cylindrical
spikes, bearing
greenish, incon-
spicuous flowers, GREATER PLANTAIN
are sent up. This perennial weed is often a
pest in lawns and gardens, chocking tin*

growth of all crops. Another species, known
as br acted plantain, or rib grass, is very
abundant through the Middle and Western
states. It ripens innumerable seeds, and as
these are frequently mixed with grass and
clover seeds, the plant is widely distributed.
The name plantain is given to a tree native
to the East Indies and cultivated in almost
all tropical countries for its fruits, which
resemble those of the banana. These fruits
are not so sweet nor so palatable as bananas,
but when, cooked they are a good dish and
constitute the chief article of food in many
tropical regions.
PLANT LICE.   See APHIDES.
PLASTERING, the art 6f covering sur-
faces of masonry or woodwork with mortar,
cement, staff or stucco, to impart to it a
smooth, uniform surface. The wall is gen-
erally first covered with laths, or thin strips
of wood, having narrow spaces between them.
The face of the first coat, which should be of
considerable thickness, is troweled, or in-
dented, with cross lines to form a key for the
finishing coats. The second coat is applied
when the first has thoroughly dried. It is
rubbed in with a flat board, so as to fill the
indentations thoroughly and to cover the
unequal surface of the first coat with a smooth
and even one. In plastering walls, great
care must be taken to have the surface per-
fectly vertical. The setting coat, which is of
pure lime, or for moldings or finer work, of
plaster of Paris or stucco, is applied to the
second coat before it is quite dry. A thin
coating of plaster of Paris is frequently ap-
pled to ceilings after the setting coat. See
CEMENTS.
PLASTER OF PARIS, a cement made of
gypsum. The gypsum is ground to powder
and baked at a high temperature to expel the
water. If this dry powder is mixed with
double its quantity of water a paste is formed
which hardens in about eight minutes. When
lime is added to the mixture, a much harder
substance is produced. Plaster of Paris is
much used in surgery for making casts, and
in the arts in making copies of sculpture.
It has been widely employed for wall stucco,
both for interior and exterior work. It has
a certain utility as a fastening for fixtures
where nails and bolts cannot be used*
PLATA, Bio DE LA.  See Rio DE LA PLATA.
PLATAEA, plaht/a, an ancient city of
Greece, in Boeotia. Because the Plataeans
aided the Athenians at the Battle of Mara-